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all Easterns also his fiopy is the most blurred by ill-taste,
or incomplete by niggardliness. In the same fashion a
Maronite will often hanker after trade, and will talk
much about it; but here again his cowardice interferes,
and he seldom rises above the paltriest commercial
peddling. Shop-keeping is generally the limit of the
wealthier; the poorer sort follow mostly those pursuits
which imply least enterprise, and least manly vigour;
they are shoemakers, weavers, tailors, and house-servants.
Very rarely does a Maronite find place in a Government
bureau; the Christian directors, writers, or accountants
in the Syrian Custom-houses or Serey's, are almost
invariably Greek or Armenian.

With want of spirit the Maronite unites want of
taste ; his house, if he be himself an architect, is form-
less and gloomy; his Church heavy and disfigured, by
tawdry ornament. When indeed anything that indi-
cates architectural or decorative feeling occurs in a
Maronite building, public or private, we may be almost
sure that some strange artist has been called in, pro-
bably a Greek. The very dress of a Maronite, though
the same in the main with those of other Easterns, is
generally duller in colour, heavier in fold, and less
graceful in cut.

As might be expected from the patronage so long-
accorded them by France, a patronage to which most of
their calamities, and in particular those of 1860, are in
great measure due, the Maronites are eager in the study
of the French language, which they can often not only
speak, but even read and write with considerable fluency.
But of French literature they know little, having
neither the power nor the desire to appreciate it;
indeed, the utmost goal of their European studies is the
position of Dragoman, or a place in a European counting-
house, or an employment under a French master.